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entirely faithful to the academic manner; he defended the right of the artist "to come closer to nature/' and the best of his portraits, in the opinion of art critics, offer the first examples of realism in Russian painting. He was, moreover, broad-minded and tolerant, and extended his powerful patronage to younger men, for instance, to Paul Fedotov, who had partly broken away from the academic tradition.
Genre painting, that is, portrayal of scenes from ordinary life, was introduced in Russia by A. G. Venetsianov (1780-1847), although he had a few obscure predecessors. Venetsianov believed that one should paint, "not in the manner of Rubens or Rembrandt/' but, as he quaintly put it, "a la nature/' as the artist sees life around him. His first picture dealing with peasant life was exhibited in 1824 and was followed by several others on similar themes. Venetsianov's realism, however, was limited to his subjects; his treatment of rural scenes remained academic and divorced from Russian realities, some of his peasant women looking distressingly like Italian Madonnas. The work of Paul Fedotov (1815-1852) marked a step away from conventionality; his pictures portraying the life of the lower middle class, humorous but never sardonic, were highly successful, and won him the reputation of founder of realism in Russian painting. Fedotov enjoyed Nicholas's special favor and, although genre painting was frowned upon by the Academy, he was elected a member of the august body. The place of Alexander Ivanov (1806-1858) among Russian artists is more difficult to determine. A painter of great talent, he detested academic tradition and dreamed of revolutionizing Russian art. Yet he was made a member of the Academy in 1836 and, in spite of the merit of his work and his heroic efforts to throw off the shackles of tradition, he did not succeed in freeing himself from the conventional approach or in creating a manner of his own. Ivanov spent most of his life in Italy working on a vast canvas, Appearance of Christ to the People, which was well received in Italy but proved a failure in Russia, where it was finally exhibited in 1858. It is believed, nevertheless, that Ivanov did exercise a profound influence on Russian art The almost ascetic restraint of his composition, coloring, and use of light was in striking contrast with the flamboyant effects and labored artificiality of Brani's and Briillov's historical and biblical paintings.12
12 A Soviet publication issued under the auspices of the Academy of Science describes Ivanov as "one of the world's greatest painters'7 (Istoriia S.S.S.R., ed. M. V. Nechkina [Moscow, 1940], II, 377), This is surely a gross exaggeration.